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which the following argument is ad- Tho antes that lead to this. change 
to prove that are namerons, Most mothers confess 


that b. are more. difficult to raise 
vi to ‘accidents than the 


ys | which men. are engaged, the calla of 
patriotiam, the spirit of ma 
ity. 
| The. United States — of 
showed that in the States of — ! 
Maryland, New 
— ire; New York, New 
Carolina and Rhode I 
were 74.360 more females ban 
males; yet this was entirelyx 
between the! ages of 15 and 80, for be- 
tween the azes of 1 and 15, and from 
50 apwanis, the males hai the majo- 
— — that the watch. | rity,» ‘proving the great excess of fe- 


care of God is over all His . E at that when t 
and that He has as much to 


as Goat with — 
90, them * 
Lien not held & marrieguable age frond 


we * the 


 ROPULATION . AND “POLYGAMY. 
(Fron the, Deseret: Evening News, ) 
Are peveous.. generally married us refrain from ex ing the opinion 
— We have al- that if — intended * 
wayn had ides, that marriage q-. one woman fr one man, He w 
curred several yeam after birth y but 
we pow.ask for information; 
this. is dar We:ococasionally | 
vee articles in the public prints.on the | 
a > Wives. to the | 
economy: of heaven and the will of | 
God. Phe writers state that the birth | 
rate, in those few eountries of Christ - posite se ten they gruw up, 
enden where anch statistics: are re-: number of dangerous occtipations in 
2D to ai 
| more 
changing; and we campot' same; u, 
a 
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ages in Massxchusetts. 146,452 males, 
and 194,379 f. males, showing an «x 
cess f 47,927 fem»les In New York 
State there were 458,908 males against 
591,745 females, or »n excess on the 
side of the latter of 132 837; showing 
in those two States 170 764 women o 
a mairiageable age who cannot possi- 
ly get husbands, supposi:.g every 
man in the two Statés gets married, 
which we all know is not a supposable 
case 


Brooklyn, Lowell an] Philadelphia, 
there were at that date 62 457 more fe- 
males than males of all ages. But these 
figures do not give us the slightest 
idea of the «xcess of marriagea' Te Wo 
men in those cities. In the State of 
New York the total excess of women, 
of all ages, at that date, was 11.002, 
whilst the excess of women of a mar- 
riageable a. e, as we have shown abo. 
was 132.887. or more than twelve times 
the excess of all syesin the State. If 
we apply the s»me calculation to the 
eight States previously mentioned, we 
shall find the number of women there 
who stand no chance of getting mar- 
ried to be 897.815, or in the cities just 
referred to, in round nrmbers say 
750.000. In New York City, inclu- 
ing Brooklyn, Jersey City, &c.. it is 
calcnlated there are at least 300,000 
— women than men iu the prime of 

In the British Isles it is no better. 
In England an! Wales there are be- 
tween 300 000 and 400,000 more fe- 
males than males, whilst the number 
of lad ies who actually are single ex 
ceeds a million anda half. Of these 
1,230.000 are in the bloom and prime 
of life. 

Nor do these figures represent half 
the disparity which really exists. There 
are vast numbers of men who never 


In the cities of Boston, New Vork, 
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get married, and stil] more who should 
Marriage is becoming uufashion- 
able among sume classes of society ; 
many men remain single from choice, 
others fer fear of the expenses attend- 
ing a married life. Add to «hese the 
insane, the diseased, the members of 
the army and navy, all of which tend 
to decrease the number of marriage- 
able men, while they increase propor- 
tionately the number of women who, 
according to the la we f modern Christ- 
endom, cannot get husbands Did 
every man marry, the above statistics 
would allow from thirty to forty men 
in every hundred to take two wives; 
but when we take in‘o consideration 
those men who will not or cannot obey 
the first great commandment ** be fruit- 
ful and multiply,” and those again who 
have one wife who have net the pluek 
or inclination to take more, we assert 
the above statistics prove that there 
are enough women for every man to 
marry as many as he may desire in 
righteousness, and not infringe en the 
rights of any other man. Ken then 
we should expect to occasionally meet 
an unmarried lady. | 

We do not particularly urge these 
statistics as arguments in favor of po- 
lygamy, we simply draw attertion to 
these facts to exhibit the folly of those 
who are furever catching at straws, for 
the reason that they can reach nut hing 
better, when they try to persuade 
thinking men and women that plurality 
of wires, carried out in righteousness, 
is not the law of the Lord. 

For ourselves we care little about 
such statistics, be they true or false. 
We do not base our belief in this order 
upen the fallacics of figures, or upon 
human wisdom ; our faith is in the 
revelations of God, and in His arm we 
trust to bring us safely through. 

— 


MoRALS IN DRESS. 


Consider the fashion of earrin 
Now it is obvious, „ Mr. Tayk r re- 
marks in his Early History of Mu- 
kind,” that the reason of women muti- 
lating their ears is not to be found in 
the circumstances among which. we are 


— — 


living. The modern earring of culti- 
vated nations is a relic of ruder men- 
tal and mural conditions, and though 
we bave outlived the barbarism we 
persist in retaining the fashiun ot bar- 
barians : @ case among many in which 
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the result of progress has been nega 
tive and not positive. 

Auain, regard a lady’s toilet as mere 
drapery. The eye is tortured by the 
multiplicity of angles, lines, an 
points, and what with the fragmentary 
appearance of the dress and the un- 
accountable mass of fi wuces running 
over it at random, one is reminded of 
the piecemeal struc’ ure of the auimals 
called Articulata. Harmony of color 
is regarded as little as harmony of 
proportion, and the passion for novelty | 
bas induced extreme wastefulness, 
Twenty dresses of inferior stuff are 
preferred to one of rich and artistic 
material, and the thought and care 
that might devise à really beautiful 
costume are expended upon the manu- 
facture of u hundred as uniform as 
they are uu becoming. These common- 

lace dresses being quickly woru out, 

ashion, the muderu Sisyphus, begins 
its uphill work by inventing a hundred 
more. Women, whose chief business 
it is to dress acourding to fashion, are 
not likely to interfere with the graver 
concerns of life; and in a work of 
deep and tigre interest lately pub 
lished by Dr. Maudsley ou the Physi- 
ology of Miud, yreat stress is laid upon 
the connection of frivolous pursuits 
and mental «dis rders. There is a 
dight!y greater disposition to insanity 
among women than among nen, which 
is partly accuuhted for by the baneful: 
system of feinale education, enzender- 
ing, as it does, puerility of occnpa- 
tion, paucity of resource, and a habit 
of total dependence. The writer looks 
to the higher education of women not 
only as au element of their social and 
intellec nal regeneration, but of physi- 
cal well being, since a purposeless or 
ill directed life induces, among other 
ills that flest: is heir to, the most ter- 
tible of all—insanity. 

But let women bezin the process of 
self-education by cultivating the ethics 
of dress. This is their empire. What 
do they make of it? We have spoken 
of the vulgarizing effect of modern 
fashion, and surely this statement will 
not be denied. Dress, said Hazlitt, is 
the great secret of address; and young 
vomeu who imitate the so-called fast 
nyle of Parisian fas ton insensibly ac- 
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quire the fast“ style of speech and 
manners also. This is imitated by the 
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lower classes till even our domestis 
servants are ashamed to wear sober 
colors and last year's bonnes. Ex:ra- 
vaganoe is the rule, moderation the 
exception. among all ranks. af? 

There is a yet graver side to the 
question, Is the dreas of tne present 
day quite as decent as one would wish’ 
it to be? We hold not. One wonld 
think that in a climate like our own— | 
ag uish, catarrh-giving, cousumption- 
fostering, tiere wonld exist no heo-s- 
sity to decry the so-called decolleie 
syle; but it is carried to greater ex- 
cesses than ever. Health and 
rum are sacrificed— Heaven ouly knows: 
why—in mo/ern drawing rooms to the 
Moloch, Fashion, and it stands to rea-, 
son that, just as sensationalism in 
literature affects the moral tone of 
society, sensationaliam in dress is hike’ 
leaven that Jeaveneth 
lump. 

Clearly, we want a reform in dress 
that should work towards moral, the- 
tic, and social ends. Dre sshouli be, 
in the first place, couscientions ; i 

ie second, beautiful; in the third, 
appropriate. A crusader ayaiust fa- 
shion must send tra‘itions to the four 
winds, and acknowledge no canons 
but those of reason. Tradition im- 
poses upon men perhaps a convenient, . 
but certainly as ugly a costume a 
could be devised, 
upon women an elahorate, foolish, and 


often unhealthy toilette. But what is 
Why should not the 


tradition to vs? 
one sex discard chimuey-pot hats and 

swallow-tail coats, an the other decol- 
lete dresses and corsets? Why should 


‘men enjoy all the ease and women all 


the elegance? It is universaliy a- 
knowledged that the happicst state of , 
society is one which makes woman he 
companion of man; but this comp 
nionship is limited by an undue ideas 
of apprupriateness in dress. In publie . 
walks and parks, for instance, little 
boys are allowed to play about helter- | 
skelter ; but httle girls, becanse they 
will spoil or disurrange their clothes, 
are compelled to walk deaiurely be- 
side their nurse or goveruess. Again, 
the daily walk of a man is an accessi- 
ble pleasure in most weathers; but 
how many women ber p at home, either 
from dislike of the elaborate pioe ss of 
laeing boots, fastening hooks and pins, 


- 


— 


the whole 


Tradition imposes 


| ‘ 
* 
i 
* 
* 
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tying strings, adjusting tippets and 
matcles, and so on ad infinitum; or 
from want of time tw achieve both 
toilette and exercise, or from want of 
a dress really suitable for inclement 
weather? The consequence is that 
an occasional unde takes the 
place of anything like healthful exer- 
cise g and the same habit is carried to 
the watering place and the country. 
A lad who should take bis sisters for a 
rongh walk through the woods would 
assuredly get a scolding m account of 
tornemuslins, sorden shoes, and sun- 
burnt faces ; and he grows up with the 
motion that girls are very pleasant 
companions once in a while, but a 
‘teal of trouble to look after. 
hie-state of things is very inexpedi- 
ent, and what fashion should be found- 
ed oh is expediency. We admit that 
an essy intercourse between the two 
g@exes improves the character from 
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childhood upwards, and renders the 
relations of after-life happier ; yet we 
allow the complications of costume to 
stand in the way of all intercourse but 
mat of the drawing-room. Simplify 
dress, and more would be done to 
strengthen the character and fortify 
the health of women that by any ela- 
boration of hygiene or education. We 
are not perhaps justified in hopi 

that the lessons of utilitarianism will 
be readily taken to heart; but tradi- 
tion is being unseated from ite throne, 
and we may hope that the freedom 
extended to theological and scientific 
inquiry will be also extended to the 
less obvivus but hardly less influential 
expression of individual men and wo- 
men in their social and domestic rela- 
tions. Till then it were vain to preach 
against the slavery of dress. Pall 


— 
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PAUPERISM AND EMIGRATION. 


Upwards of 23.000, 000 are spent an- 
nually for the repression and punish- 
ment of crime, 4 great part of which 
is due to the existence of the pauper, 
which has always a tendency to be- 
o get rid in part o su ul 
3 labor which has led to much 
of this «vil, emigration is recomwend- 
ed, and Canada has been called apen 
to contribute its share to absurb a 
portion of the surplus population, and 
to supply funds fur this purpose. 
there is territury enough for a pupula- 
tion largely in excess of what we now 
possess does not admit of a duabt; 


and if we occupied a different geogra- 


phical position there might be good 


].gryunds for our fellow-subjects in 
A 3 calling upon us to pro- 
„ige hil 


ally in money to bring out 

q cannot find work at home, 

hut 3 of the greatest ser- 

yige herb, It appears to be forgotten, 

boweper, that, valy do want 

uistion, but we, want employment 

ich can be,supported and ro- 


oud 
limit 


Mali Gazette. | 
‘ 1 a Nac 
but appear to — 
aguefation, estimates that in England 
and Walts' there are 4, 000, 000 of a 
„ho ere, mm 
now, 8 
oi 8 tement 
the 
gerious 
Hit, apd u shown 
cou 10 One, — ol 
tao out being that, that, in- 
is wreater than the. 
ate ot 185 
therWeie in England 0 
cost of Whose waintenanoe was 
they Were 28, 
000 ; thé ny, 1,040,000, 
oostu £6, % 12 70 be 
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the nid tha, prov 79,49 most altoge- 
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dollar, therefore, that is spent by Ca- 
nada goes to supply the United States 
with a desirable class of emiyrante 
whom we cannot maintain, Whar can 
be done shoal be done. Liberal con- 
ditions for settlement; free grants of 
land in suitable localities and under 
such reservations as will increase the 
value of the lots aijnining them, so as 
not to cripple the resources of the 
local legislatures ; roads judicionsly 
laid out—not the abortions known 3s 
oolouization roads—which swallowed 
up money that the conutry could not 
urd to throw away upon works that 
were unproductive either directly or 
indirectly. These things the Govern 
ment can do aad ought todo. But 
the free grants in the fou: Provinces 
forming the Dominion would scarcely 
offer inviucements to immigrants whe 
know nothing of bush work and have 
never handled aa axe in their lives 
These free grants would, therefore, be 
useful only in so far as the young men 
who have been acoustomed to chop- 
ping and clearing could be induced to 
take them up, so as to make room for 
the immigrants to find ewployment in 
their place. But this would only make 
room for a drop in the immense flood 
of emigration which is necessary to re- 
lieve the pressure on the British labor 
market. Great public works are 
therefore urged by men who believe 
themselves to be ac uated by large aud 
liberal views of the true policy of 
Government. But where is the money 
to come from? Already Canada is 
weighted down with undertakings 
which no sane man believes will ever 
return interest for the money spent, 
and which every man whose opinion is 
entitled to he reyarded with confiience 
declares will entail a heavy annual ex- 
penditure for their waintenauce. Part 
of these have been forced upon us by 
the demands of the Imperial Guvern- 
ment, aud although it is true that a 
guarantee bas been given by which 
the loam for the Interculonial Railway 
was obtained at a low rate of interrst, 
yet the very obtaining of that guaran. 
tee was at the expense of a very large 
increase in the length of the liue, 
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which at once adds to its first cost and 
diminishes its commercial value. That 
Rupert's Land should have been hand- 
ed over to the Imperial G :vern ment 
free of all claims by the Hudson's»Ba 
Company, we have always maintained. 
Bat this is the least part of the ost. 
The territory is valueless unless 
direct and ready means of comm sniva- 
tion is constructed, and that is held b 
many to be a railway to connect ul 
mately Halifax with the Pacifis, 
bh British American territory. 
This would furnish employment for an 
army of who would ul:imately 
settle down and people the prairie 
lands of the North West. Bat if it is 
part of the Imperial policy t. onfe- 
derate the whole of the British North 
American possessions in a Unite Do- 
minion, it would seem to be part of 
that policy so to connect them as to 
make them one whole, instead of dis- 
jecta membra, united by the feeblest 
dies, or rather only in name. Still 
more, if it isan Imperial necessity to 
get rid of the incubus of pauperism 
real and prospective, which weighs 
upon the very eneryies of the product- 
ive classes, and is rearing up an army - 
of the dauyerons classes, who already 
have shown themselves too ready to 
join in the work of rioting and des 
truotion, the argument for the mother 
country furnishing the means of carry- 
ing out public works here, which 
Canada herself is utterly unable to 
accomplish, would seem to be greatly 
in . We have already showa 
that upwards of $80,000,000 yearly | 
are spent iu only « portion of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom for the relief of poverty 
and the repreasion of crime, and that 
all this expenditure, and probably 


340,000, 000 more, are worse than use- 


less. A small portion of this sum 
spent annually in opening up ¢om:'ut- 
nication with the Pacitic would do 
something to reduce the mass of pau- 
perism, by giving employment to the 
men who are about to become paupe 
and who are gintting the labor mar 
at home. It is evident that the pre- 
sent svstem must be changed.—Mon- 
treal Weekly Herald, June 12. 


He is the hardest laborer who drives 
reasonable worker who 
life between brain and muscle. 


the brain only ; and he is the most 


judiciously divides the responsibilities and. duties of 
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ELECTRICITY. 


— 0 —--— 


Although great advances in the aci- 
ce have been male since Franklin's 
time, the question, What is eleotricity! 
remains unanswered ; and a qt un- 
@mmen result of such new dischveries 
as have been made has been the over- 
throw of pre-existing theories upon 
the subject. 

The most important law of electri- 
gity is, that it seeks what is called a 
state of egilibrium ; that is, if we con- 
sider it angle fluid, that it tends to 
diffusion in equal proportions through- 
out all matter; or, if we choose to 
adopt the theory of the existence of 
tw. distinct fluids, then that these two 
fluids teud to unite in equal propor- 
tions everywhere. When electricity 
is so diffused. or (if there be two 
fluids) when they are so united, no 
@lectrica) effects are observable, and 
‘th: re is then a state of rest or equili- 
brium. But this state of rest is con- 
stantly disturbed by the operations of 
bature—hy evaporation, changes in 
temperature, friction, motion of all 
Riods, even the movement of cur 
bodies; aud currents of electricity are 
immediately set in wotion to neutra- 
ize the disturbance. These currents 
may be of such low tension as to ad- 
mit of detection only by the aid of the 
most delicate apparatus; or they may 
be developed with such spasmodic ir- 
regularity and fe ce as to inierfere 
with the use of the telegraph; or, 
again, with such constancy of direction 
aud tension as t be made use of in 
sending messages on the wires. Final- 
ly, in a state of extreme tension, they 
exbibit themselves to usin the form 


of explosions or discharges of light- 


ning. 
We may familiarly illustrate the 


idea of these currents of varying ter- 


sion by reference to the spectacle of a 
tea-kettle or boiler filled with water, 
which, when first placed on the fire, 
seuds forth from any opening gentle 
clouds of vapor. As the heat increases, 
the steam rushes out with a spiteful 
hixs ; and finally, when it has acquired 
sufficient tension, if the means of es. 
pe are inadequate, it bursts the 
boiler with a violent explosion. So 
@lectricity flows in curreuts of more or 


less tension, according to the degree 
or extent to which its equihbrium is 
disturbed, and mauvifests its greatest 
known tensional force in the form of a 
discharge of lightuing,—the discharge 
or explusion being the con nce 
either of inter:uptiun in the fluw of 
currents of low tension, or of un im- 
mediate and extensive evolution of 
el: ctricity ; in other words, a sudden 
and extreme disturbance of the equi- 
librium. 

Hence the insulation of lightning- 
rods is not only an absurdity—as in- 
deed Dr. Franklin perceived a hun- 
dred years age, when it was first sug- 
gested— but it is also a grave error; 
because the insulator, ta some extent, 
arrest the flow of currents of rarefied 
electricity, which it is the true function 
of the lightniug- rod to facilitate. On 
the other hand, the imsulator amounts 
te nothing as u barrier against a dis- 
charge of lightning, which can either 
pass through it or leap the short dis- 
tance between the rod and the build- 
ing. The prejudice in fav. of insu- 
lators arises from a misapprebension. 
Strictly speaking, there are no non- 
conductors ; but that term is applied 
to substances which eonduct very im- 
perfectly, and are subjected to violent 
disruptive effects when a shock of 
electricity passes through them. 

The insulation of telegraph wires is 
frequently referred to by lightning-rod 
men as exhibiting the neevssity and 
usefulness of insulating lightning-rods; 
but the cases are not at all parallel : 
currents of electricity of low tension 
are used for telegraphing ; aud when- 
ever a discharge of lightming strikes 
the wires, it breaks the insulators and 
passes down the poles to the earth, 
as the frequently splintered telegraph- 
poles bear witness. The object of in- 
sulating telegraph- wires is to postpone 
the restoring of the equilibrium, by 
preventing the electric currents from 
taking the shertest course from pole 
to pole of the battery; whereas the 
purpose of a lighining-rod is to pro- 
mote the restoration of the equilibri- 
um as rapidly as possible. If the rod 
be insulated, the non conducting” 
substance between the rod and build- 
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ing intercepts an stops the flow of} roles lying across the roof, so that 
currents of rarefied electricity from | lightning cin be pr videl with a path 
the building to the rod, an thence to | in a horizontal direction, which, beirg 
the atmosphere and vice versa, thus | continuous, will be preferred to any 
permitting acntinned disturbance of | series of ‘letached masses of conduct- 
the equili rium of the building, under ing matter contsine! in the building. 

the influence of a thun ler-clond,” n construction and application, 
until a discharge of lightuing takes | lightning-rods should be simple, sub- 
lace. Then the fluid has suffivient | stantial and durable, and any metal is 
orce or tension to overcome the ob- a sufficiently good con luctor for the 
stacle which the insulators present, prep we. The difference iu the con- 
and an explosion into or from the | ducting power of iron and water, which 
building is the necessary o ns~quency. | ranks next to the metals as a condact- 
Of course, the quantity of electricity | or, is, according to Cavendish, as «nil- 
required to restore the equilibrium of | lions to uuity. The relative coanuct- 


the building is small compared with | ing power of different metals is, there- 


the whole discharge, which may come | fore, not worth consideriug in this 


¥ 


‘from a clond thousands of acres in ex - connection: hence iron is used for the 


tent; but it is enough to do injury if | telegraph instead of e»pper, which is 
it comes all at once and in a high state | theoretically a better conductor than 
of tension. To ingelate the lightning | iron. A lichtuing rod ms le of the pre- 
rods, therefore, is to fasten tbe safety- | cious metals (which are the best con- 
valve and render it inoperative. ductors) would not be effective if it 
To prevent a discharge from leaving | were improperly locate! and arran ged. 
the rod and passing through the build- | If a rod of any metal be rightly con- 
ing, something more must be done structed and judiviously applie!, there 
than to attempt to keep it out by | is no danger of a discharge of lightning 
anch a flimay and insigniticaot barrier. | leaving it for any less perfect con: lugtor 
The red must be arranged so as to within the buliding, and it is only 
present points for the reception and | those sübstances which are rer con- 
Pischarge of electricity at the extremi- | ductors than the metals that are in- 
ties of the building, both above and | jured by the prssage f electricity apon 
below, and the different terminations | them.—New York Tribune. 
in the ground must be connected by 
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If love and affection could be won with gifts an! jewels, then indeed love 
would have its price; but it is not so. Affection springs from the heart only; 
no gifts can produce it. A chile love is won more truly by a parent's fond 
embrace and kiss than with glittering toys. : 

Uses or Icz. —Iu health no one ought to drink ice-water to excess, for it 
has occasioned fatal inflsmmation of the stomach and bowels, and sometimes 
sudden death. The temptation to drink it is very great in su umer; to use it 
at all with safety the person should take but a table spoouful at a time; then 
wait a little before taking more. On the other hand, ice may be taken not 


_ only without injury, but with advantage, in dangerous forms of disease. If 


broken in sizes of a pea or bean, and swallowed as freely as practicable, with- 
out much chewing or crushing between the teeth, it will often be efficient in 
checking various kinds of diarrhoea, and has cured violent cases of Asixtic 
cholera. A kind of cushion of powdered ice apphied the entire scalp has 
allayed violens inflammation of the brain, and arrested fearful convulsions in- 
duced by too much blood there, Water, as cold as ice can make it, appli d 
freely to the thruat, neck, aud chest with a sponge in croup, very often affords 
relief. All inflammations, internal or external, are promptly subdued by the 
application of ice or ice-water, because it rapidly conveys away the extra hea 
and thus diminishes the flow of blood. A piece of ice laid on the wrist wi 
often arrest violent bleeding of the nose. To drink any ice-cold liquid at meal 
times retards digestion, chills the body, and has been known to induce the 
mast dangerous internal congestious. 
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Tun Gospel teaches us how to a0. order our lives that we may be i approved of 


God. To do this it is essential: that we understand ourselves; and study to 


bring under control our thoughts, words and actions to the revealed will of 


Heaven, so that we may not be guilty of avything that would not bear the 


_ scrutiny of the Holy Spirit. After we have embraced the doctrines of Christ, 
vos enter into a newness of life, and are required to cease from tranagressing 
many known commandment. We are initiated into the Church of God, and 


become, by the new birth, the sons of God, to keep His commandments, by 


_. Which we may grow in the knowledge of the Son of God ‘‘ unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of ibe fullness of Christ.“ To aid us in this 


we have conferred npun us the gift of the Holy Ghost—the Spirit of Truth 


to lead and guide us into all truth, that we may not be ‘* tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of meu, and cunning 


craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to decvive ;” but, by the aid of that Spirit, 


, always be able to discern between truth and error, the right and the wrong. 


Having entered into a newness of life, it ia necessary to put off ooucerning 
the former conversation the old man, which is corrupt according to the deceit- 
ful lusts; aud be rénewed in the spirit of your mind; and that ye put on the 
new man, after which God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
Therefore it is necessary to govern ourselves by overcoming everything that is 
opposed to the mind and will of God, abstaining from all hurtful appetites, 
from the lusts of the flesh and from everything caleulated to grieve the Holy 


bo “Spirit, and living the prindiples taught by the Savior, the practice of which 


constitute us His disciples; as the Savior zaith, Not every one that saith 


unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 


doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.” The foundation of guvern- 
ing one’s self consists in the desire and will to lay aside everything known to 
be in opposition to the revealed will of our heavenly Father. 

We are heirs, through faith and obedience, to the gift of eternal life, toge- 


| ther with everything that will render that life most desirable; but we have to 


live for it, and to school ourselves to be. perfect accurdiug to the Savior’s in- 


- struction, Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.“ Aided by the Spirit of God, mankind can keep all the command- 


ments, and overcome everything intiniodl to the spirit of righteousness. The 


_ Apostle John realizing this said, Whosoever is born of Gud doth not commit 


sin,” because every one who hath the true hope, of eternal life, puritieth 
himself, even as he (Jesus Christ) is pure.” But how does he purify hinself ? 


1 me the works of righteousness, being striotly upright in all dealings, 


doing no evil. To him that bad stolen, the command was, steal no more, 
cease from idleness, and labor to procure means honestly ; to him who had 


— 
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been in the habit of lying, to cease therefrom, and speak the truth in sober- 
ness; to the passionate man, that he should control his temper, and cease from 
bitteruvas and wrath. Cease from all evil, corrupt coa:municatious, malice, 
clamor and evil speaking, and be kind one to another, tender hearted, for- 
giving one another; even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” This 
calls forth self-government, and requires a firm resolve to practice rightvous- 
ness; and in the practice of it we grow iuto the power of self-control. It is 
also required to cease the use of tobacco and intoxicating liquors, for their use 
injures health. | 

The Gospel engenders the love of God, and the Spirit enticeth to do good 
and to purify ; to overcome all pernicivus habits, sesking sv to do in all faith, 
humility aud prayer. The necessity of self-government is more fully apparent 
when we realize that we are here in a state of trial or probation, having a cer- 
tain ageucy, good and evil being set before us, with power to choose as we will; 
and that we will be judged according to the deeds done in the body. By 
rendering an obedience to the Gospel, a peace is enjoyed which is otherwise 
unattainable, and the Spirit inspires to self-government ; while on the other 
hand there can be but little satisfaction in ever learning and never coming to 
the knowledge of the truth, or in being continually dependent upon the testi- 
mony of others, never having a testimony for one’s self. It is a source of great 
joy that there is now nu necessity for walking in darkness or ignorance, for 
light has come into the world, and every one who loveth the light cometh unto 
it, aud to them self-government is rendered easy. G. T. 


Morris’ Couraxx.— Bro. Elias Morris writes from New Youk, June 
16, that the Minnesota reached there at 6 p.m. of the 14th, with very little 
nickness and no deaths during the voyage. The company were to proceed by 


* railroad at 3 p.m. of date of writing, and were enjoying general good health 
and eacelleut spirits. | 


ABRIVALS AND Appointments, —Elder George H. Knowlden and Alma 
Eldredge arrived from Utah on the 26th of June, and Elder Theodore W. Cur- 
tis, on the 27 ch, all iu excellent health and spirits. Bro. Kn widen has been 


appointed Travelling Elder in the London, bro. Eldredge in the Birmingham, 
and bro. Curtis in the Norwich Conferences. : 


— — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
— 
WALES. that they were not sufficient to again 
2, Moira Street, Merthyr, form into Branches. Since their de- 
June 25, 1869. | parture | have taken a reorganizing 
Pres. A. Carrington. tour through the Glamorgan Confe- 


Dear Brother,—The departure of | rence, making the necessary appoint- 
President Morris with that noble com- | ments and rearranging as | was led by 
ny of Welsh Saints made quite a | the Spirit. 
reach in this Conferenve. He took I had expected, after the departure 
with him tive Presidents of Branches, | of so many, that we would be com- 
two of whom were Travelling Elders ; | pelled to give up some of our meeting 
also the majority of the members of | balls, but I now think we will he able 
some of the Branches, leaving so few to keep them. I called upon the pro- 
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prietor of one of our meeting rooms, | 


thinking it wisdom to give it up, as 
we were very much reduced in num- 
bers there and very poor, but he would 
not listen to our proposition to vacate 
the room, and proposed to reduce the 
rent to suit the circumstances of the 
Branch, which proposal | thankfully 
accepted. 

I have never seen the Saints in the 
Glamorgan Conference in better feel- 
ings than they are at present, and El- 
ders are uniting their increasing efforts 
to roll on the work. Many, who have 
not heretofore, are now observing the 
Word of Wisdom,” paying their 
tithing, and dispensing with habits 
which have kept them from advancing 
30 rapidly as they might have done. 
And I find that, in proportion as the 
Elders are improviug themselves and 
faithfully fulfitling their callings, so 
also are the Saints improving, and, us 
a consequence, iuereusing in union and 
and power. They are very thankful 
to God and their brethren that so 
many of their friends and relations 
have already emigrated this season, 
and their constant prayer is that they 
also may soon be counted worthy to 
follow. 

There has been a gradual change in 
the feelings of the people towards us 
of late; many of the foolish prejndices 
which have existed against us are fast 
being swept away. Where we were 
bitterly oppused and even mobbed a 
few years ago. we can preach in peace 
to-day ; and the people come by scores 
and sometimes by hundreds to hear us, 
always paying good attention, and fre- 
quently inviting us to come again. 

Every move of the people in Utah 
seems to be watched by 
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society here, and numerous are the 
speculations eutered into by many as 
to our future destiny. 1 am frequently 
asked what I think the Government 
of the United States will do about 
plurality of wives, now the railroad is 
completed. I sowetimes reply that I 
think many of the states men of the 
United States will pay Utah a visit, 
and to save their country from inevi- 
table ruin through prustftution, forni- 
cation and adultery, may be wise 
enonth to adopt some of the laws of 
Utsh, which punish adultery and the 
like crimes with death and other 
heavy penalties, and open a door 
through which women may become 
the lawful aud honvrable wives of 
righteous men. They admit this rea- 
suning, but doubt whether smerican 
statesmen will be wise enongh to take 
so correct a course. The influence of 
President Young over the people of 
Utab is another puzzle which they can- 
not understand; they rate him asa 
very smart man and a far seeing states- 
man. 

Our meeeinys are well attended of 
late, and 1 feel that there are many 
who believe, but, through fear of losing 
caste and the popularity of the world, 
they shrink from carrying out those 

rinciples they are convinced are true; 
eaves, we have baptized several of 
late who were never in the Church, 
aud some who have been. We are ex- 
pecting to baptize several more iu a 
few days. 

Ever praying for your welfare, and 
that you way be able to perform all the 


good your heart desires, with love to 


all the brethren in the Office, | remain 
yours faithfully 
Nepui Pratt. 


TERRIFIC STORM IN VIRGINIA. 
—0 


The Wheeling (Va) Intelligencer, of 
May 29th, contatus the particulars of 
a most terrific hail storm which passed 
over that city on the previous after- 
noon. It appears that the day was 
very fine and warm uatil nearly 3 p.m., 
when a dark and heavy cloud, but a 
short distance from the earth, over- 
cast the sky, which suddenly grew 


darker, while the close and atifling 
atmosphere was succeeded by a terrific 
blast which swept everything before it. 
The dust was so thick aud blinding 
that nothing could oe seen fur a few 


seconds; but when the large aud heavy 


drops of raiu had laid the drifting dirt, 
the scene was one of terrible yet pecu- 
liar siguificauce. Not a moment was 
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allowed to merchants for removing the 
goods which were in the front of their 
atores, or the hovueekeepers for closing 
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blinds, doors or shntters, and these 


moveables, with rovfs, timbers, &c., 
were flying in every direction, as if an 
earthquake had shaken the city from 
her fouudation. Horses attached to 
and disconnected frum their vehicles 
were madly plunu:ng through the 
thoronghf.res, endangering life and 
limb to unfortunate pedestrians. In 
a moment or two the wind ceased and 
the rain changed to hail, which rattled 
against the windows for a moment 
and then perforated the glass as the 
lumps of congealed water grew in size. 
The sound upon the pavements and 
roofs was like the rapid tiring of mus- 
ketry, and so great was the force of 
the stones that shutters were smashed 
and even the window sashes broken 
and beaten to pieces. Not only this, 
but the walls across the rooms from 


the windows were indented, aud the 


plastering in sume cases beaten off the 
solid masuury. * 

When the storm was at its highest 
fury, the hailstones were uf the size of 
a man’s clenched fist, and solid as cani- 
ster balls, which they very much te- 
sembled in appearance. They were 
in most cases nearly roumi, being 
slightly flattemed on two sides like an 
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apple, with smaller holes or in/enta- 
tions resembling the place where the 
stem jvins the core, on one side. 

In a few miu es the streets in the 
lower part of the city were covered to 
the depth of à foot with these wonder- 

ful balls of ice, and every window 
| facing the north, from which direction 
the storm cawe, filled with broken 
panes. 

In ahout twenty minutes the fury 
of the storm had passed, but the streets 
seemed like small rivers, bearing away 
boxes and debris on rapidly increasing 
carrents. Here aud therea large tree 
came floating by with the steck in 
trade of a merchant mingled in its 
branches; carta and wagons were 
clinging to the lamp posts aud con- 
venient corners. The depth of the 
hail and water on main street, was 
over three feet, and the heaps of ice 
in places were nearly five feet high. 

n about three quarters of an hour 
after the storm commenced it had 
ceased, and soon after the sun was 
again shining, the air warm and plea- 
sant, aul the sky as serene as though 
its tranquility had not for a moment 
been disturbed by one of the must ter- 
rible storms, whilst it lasted, that 
ever passed over that section of coun- 


INDIAN COSTUMES AND MATERIAL. 


It is remarkable that, although the 
manufacture of textile fabrics arrived 
ages ago ata high degree of perfection, 
the art of adapting them to the re- 
quirements of the human figure ap- 
pears to have been long neglected, so 
that the race of es cannot, we 
think, trace their craft in India fur- 
ther back than the Mussulman con- 
quest, notwithstanding a great number 
of them, especially in Southern India, 
being Hindows. It may not be irrele- 
vant to observe here that, so far as we 
can discover, there is no trace in In- 
dia of the popular European theory 
that this interesting class is a distinct 
- ory: of the human race, so peculiar 

at Queen Elizabeth, when receiving 
u deputation of eighteen knights of 


the thimble,” advisedly addressed 
them in the words Guod day to you, 
gentlemen both.“ 

Every oue in India is so familiar 
with the ordinary articles of native 
wearing apparel—their variety is so 
limited, the articles themselves are so 
simpl. —that much description would 
be superfluous. The chief character- 
istic of costume throughout the whole 
Eust is its immutability. ‘* The Ori- 
ental sets his loom after the manner 
of his forefathers.” As the silkworm 
never alters the fashion of its cacoon, 
so the native of [India never alters the 
fashion of his apparel. The style of . 
clothing, which m to-day universal, 
can be shown to be nearly identical 
with that described in the Institutes 


| 
| 
| try. 
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t Menu—written 3,000 years ago. 
e most ancient form of costume is 


undeubtedly seen in the south of la- 
dia, where the absence of any seam in | 


nearly every yarwenutis conspicuous. 
The universal ‘‘chuddar,” which, 
as regards the manner of wearing it, 
bears such a striking resemblance to 
the Roman toga, is, perhaps, as simple 
and graceful au article of clothing as 
has ever been worn. Being made out 
of every description ot cloth, fram 
the finest wuslin of Dacea or Nandair 


to the coarsest and cheapest catico, it 


is worn by women of all ranks. They 
indicate their station in life, not by 
the curious and fantastic forms into 
which it is thrown, but by the quality 
of its texture. | 

The dhotee, or waistcloth worn 
by men, has from time immemorial 
remained essentially the same. It is 


unmistaably identical with those re- 


presented on the walls of the ancient 
temples of Southern and Western in 
dia as worn by Buddha and other divi- 
nities, whose offigies no doubt repre- 
sent faithfully the dominant fgshion 
of their day. This truly national ar- 
ticle of ‘iress a native never dispenses 
with, although as a soldier be may be 
required to wear the thick regulation 
trousers over it. 

The ‘‘ dvoputta,” or scarf, is an ex- 
ceedingly graceful addi'ion to the dress 
of women of the higher class. It is 
generally composed of the very finest | 
material. Those of Benares are pre- 
ferred on account of their exquisite 
and intricate arabesque patterns. 
Higli- born ladies of the Deccan wear- 
ing these often affect a Persian style 
of costume, using also a chuddar“ 
sewn and shaped to the figure, besides 
wreaths aul other Persian hairdresses. 


No veil to curtain o'er her beauteous brow, 
In its young bashfulness mre beauteous now ; 
Bat a light gol teu cain wove round her hair, 
Such as the maids of Yesd and Shiras wear.” 


These maids of Yezd were great au- 
th rities on questions of fasbien in 
their lay; and their nvtable beauty 
— rise to the Persian proverb, To 
ea! a happy life, one mast have a 
wife of Yead.” To adorn their black 


tresses with the blossoms of the gold- 
colored champac was also a favorite 
** mode” among Indian ladies of a by- 
gone day. The same poet alludes to 
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| +The masa of India blest agate hold 

In her full lap the champac’s leaves of gold, 
Thinks of the time when by the Ganges flood 
Her little playmates scattered many a bud.” 
For ages it has been the honored 
practice of native women of the high- 
est rank to spin with their own hands. 


| Many of them might be pleased to hear 


that the greatest lady in Europe, and 
their own Empress, countenances this 
— amusement by practicing it 
Many Indian fabrics, though still 
made by the rude instruments which 
were employed thousands of year ago, 
rival and eveu excel any similar fabrics 
produced at the present day by the 
most elaborate machinery of Europe. 
The muslius of Dacca and Arnee seem 
to have arrived at a degree of excel- 
lence which cannot be surpassed. A 
few of the details coucerning its manu- 
facture at Dacca, given by Dr. Watson, 
are instructive. ‘' The Dacca spinners 
usually work from soon after dawn to 
nine or ten o’clock, and from three or 
four in the afternvon till half an hour 
after sunset. The finest yarn is spun 
early in the morning, before the rising 
sun dissipates the dew on the grass; 
or, when this is wanting, and the air 
is unusually dry, it is not unfrequent- 
ly made overa shallow vessel of water, 
the evaporation from which imparts 
the necessary degree of moisture to 
the filaments of cotton, and enables 
the spinuer to form them int» a thread.” 
To prove how fine the yarn is, which 
is thus so carefully spun, ‘‘ Mr. Tay- 
lor mentions that one skein which was 
carefully w:ighed proved to be at the 
rate of 250 miles in length to the 
pound of cotton.” And Dr. Watson, 
who himself examined English, French, 
aud Dacca muslins under the micros- 
cope, discovered that the diameter of 
the Decca yaru was less than that of 
the finest European. The muslin 
manufacture! at Arnee, near Madras, 
is, owing to its greater transparency, 
preferred by the natives. The process 
of moistening the skein here is very 
peculiar, owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere :—‘‘The spinners, who are 
male as well as female, work in parti- 
ally darkened rooms, the floors of 
which are watered to produced the ne- 
‘oessary amount of moisture.” 
The chintzes of Masulipatam and 


1t— 


other towns in the eouth of India are 
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superior to we can - | lish cloth manufactarer have not been 
chaste and testefal paid 


attended with success. The explana- 
are e contrast to our gaudy, | tion of this is that the imitated arti- 
raceful designs, Our limited leere cles were not copied accurately, did not 
will not allow us to apeak of the bun perfectly suit the purpose required, 
habs, the mushroos, the hemroos, ap 4 apd were therefore rejected by the na- 
the shawls of Delhi aud Oashm tives. The people cling to tie associ- 
but it would richly repay oar carne ations and symbols of the immemorial | 
ants at home to stndy more carefully | designs of their country. We may 
the 1 nature of the demand in never supplant the In ſian handloom 
the Indian market. If they hope to weaver; but we may at least compete 
compete with the mative producer, with him in many simple articles of 
they must thoroughly understand the | attire, which, if even moderately suc- 
tastes and requirements of the people. | cessful, would give an impetus to our 
To attempt the introduction of the oer productions of which it is impossi- 
slightest novelty or variation is nseless; | ble to estimate either the amount or 
correct, reproduction must be their | the importance.—Dclhi Gazette. 
aim. Hitherto the efforts of the Eng. 


NEWS FROM UTAH. 
(From the Deseret Evening News.) 


Tre Crops on tHE Muppy.—The Deseret Telegraph line brings us the in- 
formation that at St. Joseph, on the Muddy, the wheat and barley crops are 
harvested ; the yield is good. 

Rion County.—Bro. Jonathan Pugmire, of St. Charles, dropped into our 
sanctum this morning. He reports the crops in that district, as « general 
thing, looking 7 ya There are a great many grasshoppers hatching out 
in some parts of the valley, but they, had not done very much damage when 
he beth, The health of the people is good, and the prospects bright for a good 

est, 

Spanish Foxx. — Elder John Monk, writing from Spanish Fork on the 7th 
ult., says :-—‘‘ The Co-operative Society, organized by Bishop Thurber, will 
comaience business in a day or two in the new store lately occupied by James 
Miller; it has been neatly fitted up, and is large enough for all the mercautile 
business this city will need for some time. We have four day sshools, which 
are well attended, and a large Sabbath school. Our crops never looked better, 
the grasshoppers have done us but little damage, our prospect for fruit is &- 
cellent, good health prevails, aud general prosperity attends us. All hands 
= busy, and the natural resources here need double our number to develop 


Sr. Gzores.— Elder John Oakley, writing from St. George on the 29th of 
May, says :—‘‘ The weather is unusually. wet and cool for this place. The 
wheat, grape and peach crups are very promising, and the apricuts are nearly 
full grown. The grasshoppers have almost all left, having done considerable 
damage, but not so much as at Benni Harrisburg, Tokerville, Cedar and 
Parowan where they have stripped the orchards of their fruit. buds and foli- 
age. He adds, one of your correspondents wishes to know how to get rid 

ants. Teli him to bury them, that is the plan I adopt. Bro. J. E. John- 
son makes them up in adob ies. 

WE in SPRINGVILLE. Writing from Springville on the 31st of May, 
Eldet W. Bremball says: — Our grain crops never looked better than now. 
There is an abundance of fruit. 2 a quantity of grasshoppers have 
been nibbling away at it for some time, the damage done is not serious. The 
new G for our meeting house arrived a few weeks since, and is now in full 
blast. Movtings are well attended every Sunday. The Sunday school num- 
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bers 400 attendants. The Co-operative Store is doing a good business: the 


> 


Iustitutions has 200 shareholders.” | 

The Uran Cenrrat Rattroap.—Yesterday morning, June 10, at half. past 
nine, President Young, accompanied by a number of gen'lemen interested in 
the U. C. R. R, left this city for the purpose of determining the exact route 
to be taken by the road. At the Hot Springs, the party was met by the Bi- 
shops and prominent citiz-ns of Bountifal, Centreville, Farmington and Kays- 
ville. During the day the road was definitely located, from the Hot Sprin 
to Kaysville, at which latter place the President stopped last night, aud wi 
proceed on to Ogden to-day, The track at the Hot Springs will first run alo 
the site of the present lower wagon road, cutting through the farm of Daniel 
Wood, Esq., a little to the west of his residence, and then continues northward, 
at a short distance*west of Bountifal and Centreville. At Farmington, the in- 
habitants were at first anxious to have the track located at some considerable 
distance from the settlement, but at last preferred to have the railroad go to 
Farmington rather than have Farmington obliged to go to the railroad. The 
track will continue t,, run to the hottum lan is between Great Salt Lake and 
the settlements, until it reaches Kaysville. The line from the city to Kays- 
ville is located at uo yreat dist«nce from the settlemeits, but sufficiently far 
off to prevent the occurrence of accidents to children or cattle from their stray- 
ing on to the track, that would be liable to occur were it brought into the im- 
mediate vicinity, or directly through the settlements. 


—U— — —U— — 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


During the week ending Jane 26, 27 wrecks were reported, making for the 
present year 1257. 

The Germans in New York, for many years back, have been coming as fast 
as the Irish, and by this time they number little short of 4 000, 000. 

Heavy FALL or Rain at Coortey —June 27th, between one and two 
o’clock p.m., a heavy fall of rain took place at Chorley. In a very few mi- 
nut: s he streets and roads were completely under water, the drains being un- 
able to carry it away quickly enough. Several cellar dwellings were completely 
swamped—and this in the higher portion of the town—in one of which, havior 
a communication with the main drain, the water guslied up with great force, 
so that in a few seconds the furuiture was floating about. The cellars of the 
Leigh Arms Hotel aud the Queen's Hotel were also flooded. In some houses 
in the lower purt of the town the water soon rose to a great height, and in one 
or two cases it was feared that the bedrvoms woul be submerged, but this 
was happily prevented by the subsidence of the water. The ballast on the 
railway was washed away for about 4 mile, and this had to be replaced before 
trains conld ran. The storm lasted about an hour and a half, was unaccom- 
panied by thunder, although there were two or three flashes of lightning, and 
was contined within the limits of about four miles in circamference, no rain 
haviny fallen in the outlying districts. 

A shipload of glycerine from Liverpool arrived at Carnarvon bar, and was 
conveyed in boats to Carnarvon pier Thureday afternocn, Jane 30. There 
were five cartloads—two for Assheton Smith’s Llanberis quarries, and three 
for Lord Penrhyu’s Bethesda quarries. When the former were uear Cwmyglo 
a terrible explosion occurred. Seven men and several horses were killed and 
several persons severely injured. Cart wheels and portions thereof were 
thrown nearly a mile. The adjacent village, nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the accident, was greatly injured. The rocfs and windows were blown away, 
and great household damage done. At the spot where the carts were, two 
round holes six feet deep and 16 feet in diameter were made. The railway 
station, 40 yards off, was blown to pieces. The whole valley at the foot of 


. 
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Snowden and the two large lakes suffered a tremendous shock. The damage 
done all round the valley is very t. The shock was felt at Carnarvon and 
Banger and for miles round. Portions of human remains were 40 yards off. 
The greatest consternation prevailed, Thousands congregated from the neigh- 
bouring town and village to the scene of the accident. A cart wheel was found 
50 yards off on the rocks above the scene of the accident. 

Nearly 100,000 emigrants left the port of Liverpool, chiefly for the United 
States, during the first half of che current year. This great outflow shows no 
sign 7 slackening ; on the contrary, it largely increased during the last 
month. 

Excessive Heat Russia_anp Hrnoary.—While the temperature in 
England has lately been almost that of winter, an excessive beat prevails in 
many of Europe. At Kiew, Russia, the thermometer has been as high 
as 1107 Fah. The rye and the wheat are already in ear, and will be ready for 
bat ves ing by the end of the month. A drought prevails in Hungary, aud the 
Lake of Neusiedel is quite dry, and the bottom of its bed is covered with thick 
grass, on which the inhabitants are pasturing their flucks. The heat is so great 
that fears are entertain d of some epidemic dis-~ase. 

A Lose Journnsy —A despatch from Sherman, Wyoming Territory, “at 

the summit of Black Gills, 8 268ft. above the sea level.“ dated June 7th, 7 
p. m., runs as follows: The Pullman dining-car International, the pioneer 
of its class over the Pacific Railroad, is ing the anmmit, accompanied by 
two Pullman palace sleeping cars, forming part of a through train tu Sacra- 
mento. It carries 146 passengers from the East. The dining car seats 48 at 
table at once, is compact but — has a kitchen and ice- ex, and a provi- 
sion cellar beneath. Dinner is now beitig serve, moving across the road, in 
cars free from dust «nd thoroughly ventilated, with deliciously soft mountain 
air, the partaking of as luxurious a meal as any first-class hotel can afford. 
The vote is unanimous that no railtoad travel in America or Europe equals 
this in comfort or pleasure for men, women, or children.“ 
Compounpine a Futony—The American correspondent of the 
Times gives the following instance of the mode in which felonies are com- 
pounded in the United States: —“ Some time ago the robbery of a saving bank 
in Philadelphia, in broad daylight on a Sunday morning, and the escape of the 
thieves with $1000 000 in bunds, money, jewellery, an diamonds, was an- 
nounced, and in reporting it I took occasion to say that the usual American 
method of compounding these felonies would be resorted to, and the thieves 
upon restoring the plunder be allowed to go free. The plan has been faith- 
fully carried out. The directors of the savinys bank, a religious institution at- 
tached to a church, offered $25,000 reward for the rec very of the property, 
and employed detectives to negotiate with the thieves. No attempt was made 
by any one to bring the robbers to justice, bat the negotiation was successfully 
conducted, and resulted in the restoration of all the stolen property, excepting 
about $10,000 in cash and diam nds valued at $10,000 more. The diamonds 
belonged to a private deposition, and the thieves, in addition, got the $25,000 
reward. No business transaction on change ever was better done. The thieves 
were nt satisfied with the reward offered, so they claimed more, aud got it in 
permission to retain the $10,000 in The money was paid to the ‘* detco- 
tives” who acted as go-hetweens, the stolen property returned, and the dia- 
monds retained in order to make u separate bargain with their owner. Every- 
one was satisfied—the savings bank, that got back its prperty, as well as the 
detectives and thieves, who divided $35,000 among them. Robbery thus bo- 
comes a very safe and profitable business; and no ove is much astonished, 
considering the frequency of its repetition, at seeing a board of directors, most 
estimable gentlemen and strict members cf chu:ch, compounding a felony 
through the aid of a number of sworn officers of the law, who consent not to 
protect society in accordance with their oaths, in consideration of a certain 
proper of $35,000, which they immediately proceed in an adjaceut alehouse 
to divide with the supposed outlaws who earned it.” 


* 


